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CHAPTER I. 

ABOUT GOING OUT. 

JIG F one wants something to talk about, or something to think 
735 about, something new to see, or something new to hear, 
one must go out. I suppose that is why we all like to go 
out. Here are the little folk of the book you are going to 
read—all going out. Are they not a nice little party ? 

Chubby and rosy, bright of eye, and dimpled of cheek and 
chin ; here they are, hurrah ! all going out. Willy and Tommy, 
and Jemmy and Johnny, Amy, and baby, and Mary, and 
Harry, Polly, and Molly — such a crowd of them, laughing 
and chattering with a merry, merry noise, and all in glad 
response to the invitation just received from a certain old friend 
of yours who writes this book. And he’s going out too. 
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ABOUT GOING OUT. 


Going out! The very sound is delightful. Out into the 
streets where such crowds of people are, where there are shops, 
and horses, coaches, carriages, and tram-cars, and dogs, and all 
sorts of interesting objects to look at and talk about. Out into 
the fields, where the trees grow and their leaves rustle in the 

wind; where the sweet¬ 
smelling and beautiful wild 
flowers are; where every 
hedgerow is a museum of 
curiosities; where the birds 
sing so charmingly, and the 
corn and barley bow so 
gracefully as the breeze 
goes by ; where hay is cut, 
and where sheep and cattle 
feed, and there is plenty of 
room to run, and we may shout out as loudly as we please, and 
all that sort of thing. Isn’t it delightful ? Out into the sunshine, 
the magic, the beautiful, bountiful sunshine, which ripens the 
fruit and makes the corn and barley golden, and the river like 
melted silver. Why, the dingiest of puddles look in the sun¬ 
shine as if they were surfaces of beautifully-polished metal, and 
the common rain-drops flash and glitter like precious diamonds, 
and even the blackest mud gleams out in its merry smile as if 
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it were ebony. It 
makes the best of 
everything, does 
the sunshine. Oh, 
I do so love the 
sunshine! Out by 
the river, where 
steamboats and the 
ducks are, where 
the graceful white 
swans float as if 
they were double, 

































ABOUT GOING OUT. 


with one head down and one up, where the fishes swim and 
wonderful water-plants grow. Out by the sea, where the warm, 
soft sands are, and the cliffs stand up so boldly to guard 
us from the stormy waves; where we gather shells and sea¬ 
weeds, and dig holes and make sand-castles, and run after 

baby-crabs, _ and bathe in 

Where, sit- 
v the top 


ocean 


the great ships go by, sailing 

off on their way to some strange and foreign lands hundreds 
and thousands of miles distant. Out in the woods, where 
the light grows dim and greenish, where the fox hides, and 
the ferns are so tall, and where the bushes, brambles, and 
grasses grow so thickly; where the sunshine flickers and 
dances about in flashing streaks and round spots of bright¬ 
ness as the leaves move in the wind, and there is no path, 
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and we don’t 
quite know where 
we are going to. 
There we peer 
into leafy dark 
recesses, into 
which we are half 
afraid to enter; 
there we hear the 
sound of water 
running where we 
can’t see it; there 
we spy lovely 
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mosses growing over the great tree-trunks and their twisted 
angular roots, and there we listen to the birds’ music and 


wcnder at its sweetness. Out in the valleys, out on the hill¬ 
tops, out in the garden, no matter where, it is always delightful 
to be out and about. 
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Were any of you ever 
ill ? I hope not; but if you 
ever were, you must remember 
well enough what it was after 
being shut up so long in your 
bedroom, when you had grown 
weary of lying there all through 
the long, long days, and toss¬ 
ing feverishly all through the 
tedious nights—what it was to 
be out once again. Ah, how 
delicious, how loving, the fresh, cooling wind felt as it kissed 
your thin, pale face! And as you sat in the garden, propped 
up by pillows, with the good old dog at your feet, how wist¬ 
fully he looked into your face, 
gently pressing his great black 
head caressingly under your 
thin, feeble little hand, and 
behaving for all the world ex¬ 
actly as if he knew that you 
were very weak and weary, anti 
unable to run and romp with 
him as you used to. Ah, I 
say, what a never-to-be-foi - 
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gotten luxury that was! Out once again. Nobody knows the 
meaning of those words as you do, if you have endured a 
serious illness. But I hope you never have done so, and, 
what is more, I hope you never may. How pleased the healthy,, 
merry, bright-eyed, active little companions that you could 
not help envying were to see you out and about again ! and’ 

der, sympa- 
they marked 
you were, how 
voice was,, 
and slow were 
ments, , and 
to be carried, 
garden and. 
into the house!' 

But when you were able to walk! when the lanes and fields 
were once more your playgrounds, when the fresh air and 
sunshine had given your strength back to you, and the colour 
had returned to your cheeks and the brightness to your 
eyes; when you joined in the nice in-door and out-door games 
of your companions, and could shout, run, and leap with the 
best of them; when you no longer heard of your school ex¬ 
cursion by railway very, very sadly, because you were not well 
enough to go, but came running home full of gleeful expecta- 


with what ten¬ 
th i sing wonder 
how changed 
faint your 
how languid 
your move- 
how you had 
out into the 
carried back 
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tion, and were as 
noisy in your ca¬ 
pering joy as my 
dog is when I 
take up my stick 
and put on my 
hat, saying, “Jack, 
we’re going out! ” 
And, by-the-by, 
isn’t it a charm¬ 
ing thing to go 
out on the railway? It generally means seeing fresh scenes 
and places we have never seen before—the country if we 
live in town, or perhaps the sea! Besides, it’s dignified, 
makes one feel quite like a grown-up person going to busi¬ 
ness, you know, or something of that kind, especially when a 
porter asks, as he sometimes will, “ Is this your luggage, 
Miss ? ” or “ Master,” as the case may be. To sit on your 
trunk and wait for the train, and wonder what the places you 
are going to see will be like, is almost as pleasant as being 
in the train on the way to see them. 

But we are going out, and must not waste our time in 
talking. Come, little folk, get your hats and let us be off. 
The sun is shining gloriously, and I long to be in it. 
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^TAVE you ever, when you were out in the sunshine, won¬ 
dered what it was ? Have you ever thought about that 
part of the world where there is no sunshine worth speaking of, 
but almost always winter gloom, with ice and snow that never 
melt or go away? Have you ever asked yourself why the sun¬ 
shine is hottest when the sun is high over your head, and 
not so hot in the evenings and mornings when it is coming 
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18 OUT IN THE SUNSHINE 

up of going down ? If you have, suppose we do a little 
wondering and questioning in that way together, and I will 
try to tell you something a£>out the sunlight. 

Now here are some little ones merrily plucking the pretty 
wild flowers that hide themselves so modestly in the tall 
grasses. I wonder if they ever think that without the 



sunshine there would be no flowers. And here are a pair 
of charming little folk perched on the dustbin, reading in 
the sunlight all about Dick and Dolly, and how they got 
into the orchard and ate the fruit. I wonder if it struck them 
that without the sunshine Dick and Dolly would have found 
no fruit to eat. On the next page but one is a picture of 
little folk carrying a Chinese sunshade, one of those that 
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have such beautiful colours and look so bright and rich 
when the sun shines through them. They carry it to shelter 
them, because it is so hot. I wonder if they think why 
sunshine is hot. Do they enjoy the flowers and the fruit and 



the fine weather? and do they receive all these from the 
sunshine and never think about the sunshine?—Why, it seems 
to me as if that were something very like gross ingratitude. 
So I want you to be grateful, and lovingly consider this 
precious sunshine, while you are made so very happy, healthy, 
and merry by its gifts. 
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Now, you must know, my dear little readers—if you do 
not already know, as I dare say you do—that this great world 
on which we live goes round and round so that when one 
part comes into the sunlight, there it is day; and at another 
part, that has moved out of the sunlight, it is night, and would 

be dreadful black darkness 
if it were not for the silvery 
moonlight—that light which 
the moon gets from the sun, 
and kindly sends back to 
us, much in the same way 
as when sunlight falls on 
a river, the water throws 
its bright light up to any¬ 
thing placed near it. This 
sending back the light re¬ 
ceived is called reflecting it. 
And I must tell you that if it were not for this power of 
reflecting or distributing a glorious gift, when you looked into 
mamma’s chimney-glass you would not see your own dear 
chubby little faces. 

So here again you see how gracious and good the sun¬ 
shine is, and how selfish and ungrateful it would be for us 
to care nothing about it, but only for the enjoyment and the 
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24 OUT IN THE SUNSHINE. 

benefits we get from it. And then, my darlings, above all we 
must never, never, never forget who it is that gives us the 
sunshine and all the other blessings we enjoy. Why, if I gave 
you an apple, only an apple, you would thank me. Surely, 


then, you will never forget to thank God for all His good¬ 
ness. So whenever you are enjoying the sunlight, romping 
in the hay-fields, or resting on the top of some great cliff 
over-looking the sea, never forget either the glorious gifts you 
are enjoying, or their Divine Giver. If, the next time you are 
enjoying tea and talk in the garden, you ask your big sister 
to tell you something more about the sunshine than I have 
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space to tell you here, I’m sure she'll do so. And when you 
are wandering alone amongst trees and flowers, listening to the 
wild birds in the sunny blue sky, you can think about it—as 
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I often do when I sit in my garden, where 
I talk to the little folk as much as I do 
here to you. 

I don’t mean in print; I want you to 
forget all about that, and fancy that I am 
not in a book at all, but am sitting down 
or walking out and about with you, 
in all kinds of weather, to all sorts 
of places, chatting about all kinds 
of things, and thinking about them, \ 
mind that. It’s of very little 
use to talk without thinking. V 

To enjoy the sunshine and 

XV 

not think about it is all very 
well for the cattle and the bees 

! 

and butterflies, the \ 

wild weeds and the 

flowers, but it will d , 'jj/Tj'. 

never do for little 
Christian folk to be 


now 


The cattle pant- 
with the heat 
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can’t think, and so do not know, as we do, that it comes from 
the sun, although they are wise enough to get out of it into 
the shadow under the trees, where they feel that it is cooler, 
without knowing why. They know, too, that this delicious 
coolness is found without getting under the trees in the evening, 
when the sun seems to go down out of sight, and fills the air 
about it with such beautiful and brilliant colours. But they 
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don’t know that if it were not for the air, we should have 
none of those beautiful colours in the western sky, and none 
of that golden glow of sunset light in which everything looks 
so pretty; for in the evening it is only the air that receives the 
hot sunlight, and like the generous and kindly moon, gives us 
a full share of the glorious gift in the same way that the moon 
does, and that the river did when you bent over it to look at 
your image in its water. The sun we see in the west going 
down like a red-hot globe of fire amidst such lovely clouds is not 
the sun at all, only the sun reflected in the air, as your face 
is in mamma’s looking-glass. Now, is not that wonderful? 

I wonder if little Charlie 
here, who is watching that 
pretty fawn plucking a leaf, 
knows more about these things 
than the animal before him 
If he does not, per¬ 
haps some of you 
will have a short 
chat with him 
about them. He’s 
; not quite old 
^ enough to read. 
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OUT IN THE RAIN. 



ALTHOUGH you 
little folk are 
often kept from school 
by the rain, nothing 
keeps the postman 
away from his duties. 
He knows how im¬ 
portant they are. So, 
although it is raining 
heavily, here he is 
(with his waterproof 
cape shining like a 
piece of polished metal, 
it is so wet), civil 
and good - tempered, 
despite the uncomfort¬ 
able weather, coming 
with his sharp rat- 
tat ! and leaving us — who will say what ? A letter from 
papa who is far away in the country, perhaps in a foreign 
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land; from a brother, or sister, who is away ill, and from 
whom we are most anxious to hear; from a dear, good, kindly 
uncle or aunt whom we love very dearly; from Jemmy, or 
Johnny, at school, to tell us all about his school-fellows, lessons, 
masters, and playground games, not forgetting how glad he 
will be when mamma sends him another parcel “with a 
nice cake in it”—you may be sure he won’t forget that. 
Postman feels it is of no use grumbling at the rain, and takes 
it cheerfully; he knows what a great deal of good it must 
be bringing to everybody. So 
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OUT IN THE RAIN. 


all kinds, shapes, and descriptions, to all kinds, shapes, and de¬ 
scriptions of people. Rat-tat! Rat-tat! on he goes. Some he 
makes glad and some he makes sad, and some he makes neither 
mournful nor glad. I suppose only 

the ducks and 

rain. They ^/!liilk' seem to 


revel in 
when mis- 
boys, having no- 



lt, except 
chievous, cruel 
thing else to amuse 


themselves with, stop to pelt them, and get very wet indeed 
while they are doing it. How wretched a poor little dog 
looks in the rain! I have given you a picture of one 
following his young mistress, who has been out on an 
errand—poor little doggy! 
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I always pity the poor little birds when a heavy storm of 
rain comes on, when the leaves that at first gave them 
shelter, droop and grow heavy with wet, and their feathers 
become so very damp that they can hardly fly. Just look at 
this poor little creature with his beak buried in the fluffy 



waistcoat he wears, his tail-feathers dripping, and his wings 
so heavy that he is scarcely able to move them. Isn’t he the 
very picture of wretchedness ? Some sea-birds don’t care for 
the rain at all; their feathers are waterproof. But the birds 
in our picture on a previous page do care for the rain, and 
look very unhappy in it. 

But if you want to see rain at its worst, you should see 
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it when it drives down with a hissing noise into the mighty 
waves of a stormy sea, as brave men see it, and feel it too; 
when they go out in the life-boat to rescue wrecked sailors from 
drowning; when it lashes their faces as if it were whips in the 
hands of fierce and cruel men; when, to avoid its fury, they 



bend their heads as they tug at the quivering oars, and their 
boat is tossed about like a leaf in the whirling wind. But for 
all the mischief it does and the discomfort it causes, what a good 
friend the rain is to us I How it cools the air when it grows too 
hot to be endurable; how it nourishes the plants, and produces 
trees and seeds and fruits that without it we could never have! 
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It’s very bad, is the rain, if you chance to be out in it 
on the side of a mountain, as I have been, but it’s far 
worse at sea; and if it is bad enough in a market-cart when 
you are riding home along the solid road, what must it 
be in a boat on the angry waves? It is terrible, too, when 
it swells the mountain streams and sends them dashing down 



into the plains to create those floods which sweep away trees 
and houses, drowning the poor animals in the fields and farms, 
destroying the growing crops or washing away the seeds out of 
the ground. And yet how good it is, replenishing our springs, 
wells, and fountains, bringing down into the valleys the rich 
soil that would be wasted on the barren mountain-sides, feed¬ 
ing and renewing the existence of all living things! 
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Why, do you know that a large por¬ 
tion of what you call your body is only 
water ? Ah 1 you may laugh, but so it is, 
and there would be very little indeed of 
you left if all the water were taken away. 
4, 11 1 take some herbs and put them into 

jjjr the scales, and find they weigh down five 

of what we call ounces, and then dry them 
up by heat so that all the water is driven 
out of them, do you know what they would 
weigh then ? Why—one ounce ! 
Do you know what a stone-weight 
is? I suppose you do. Well, if 
a man was ten-stone weight, and 
we dried him up just as the plants 
w'ere dried up, he would then not 
2 i weigh afterwards more than about 

/ two stone. So you see now of what 

■| v v\ '■/ great service water is. Without 

water we should all quickly die, 
Jf] M and so would all the grasses, trees, 

and flowers; there would be no sea, 
and no rivers; the very rocks would 
a gritty powder. We should have no clouds to 
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shield us from the scorching heat of the sun, and the earth 
would everywhere become nothing but dust. Why, haven’t you 
seen in the summer, when the sun has been too hot, how the 
flowers droop in the garden, how the branches sink down, as 
if they had not strength enough to lift themselves up; how 
the leaves lose their bright colours, and the grasses also? 
Then there has come a 
shower of rain, and at 
once the flowers stood 
erect, the boughs grew 
strong, the bright colours 
returned. Why do you 
water your garden ? don’t 
you know? Plants can’t 
live without water. That’s 
why. Why do you grow 
thirsty and drink? Be¬ 
cause you could not live without water. That’s why. So you 
must think of this when you are taking your little brother or 
sister to school under the big umbrella, and when you are 
caught in the rain, as the little folk are in our pictures. It is 
by such thoughts that one contrives to be cheerful and patient, 
even in dirty muddy weather, when we are out in the rain. 

The fiercest rains we have in this country are gentle com- 
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pared with those that often fall in India. After the clouds 
have been gathering there for days, great blasts of wind 
come, doing terrible damage. Thunder rolls, peal after peal 
in quick succession, and flash after flash of lightning comes 
as swiftly; and then is heard the furious rush of down-pouring 



rain, which lasts day and night until miles upon miles of 
country are all covered with deep water. You want some¬ 
thing more than a cabbage-leaf to preserve you from the fury 
of such rain as that, I can tell you. You’d want the leaf 
of a Talipot-tree. What is that ? Oh! that’s a tree which 
grows in India, and has leaves so large that one is big enough 
to cover ten men! And, what is better, the rain never gets 
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through it. That’s something like an umbrella-leaf, isnt it? 
The little girl in our picture would have to wait a long time 
to see the end of such rain as they have in India, and if the 
little school-children on this page chanced to be caught in that 
rain I fear, poor little creatures, they would be long indeed 
before they found their way home. 


•It 
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And Georgy pulls the kite 
jV —Polly pulls him ! Here 

you see them. There goes 
somebody’s umbrella in¬ 
side outl Halloa! there 
v flies little Alfred’s hat— 

isn’t it vexatious ? right 
into the river! He stands 
■ j with widely-opened mouth 
and eyes, and his little fat 

w'; J 

fingers outstretched. How 
^ /j_^4 comical he looks ! What- 

... It. \ ever will he do now ? You 

•* 

I can’t help laughing even 
while you pity him. The 
hat drifts right away; but it’s all 
right! Here are some merry boys 
holding on their hats, and laughing 
at the baffled wind as they come from 
One good - natured fellow 
has fished it out. Come along, little 
your hat will be dry again 
presently, and none the worse. Poor 
little Alfred I so you don’t like the 


school 


Alfred 
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OUT IN THE WIND. 


wind. But Georgy and Janey 
like the wind because it made 
their kite fly. And the school¬ 
boys thought the wind good 
fun, and had a jolly game 
with it. You’ll soon see 
the windmill on the hill, with 
its great creaking sails, going 
round and round in the wind 


to grind the corn that 
makes bread for you, and 
helps the miller to feed and 
clothe all his little chil¬ 
dren. “ God bless the good 
wind! ” says the miller. 
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Why, once upon a time, and 
for years and many years, long 
before we knew what steam 
would do, all the great merchant- 
ships were pushed along over 
the sea by the wind, which was 
caught in great sails put up by 
the sailors on the masts of their 
ships. In those days all the 
very many nice things we get 
from lands across the sea were sent to us in these ships, that 
could not move except when the wind was blowing; and all the 
people who grew rich by the wind, and were made happy and 
comfortable by what the wind brought to them, cried with the 
miller, “God bless the kind wind that does us all such good!” 
They did not call it “a naughty wind,” as little Georgy did, I 
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can tell you. They knew that God sent the wind, and that 
whatever He does is good. All we have to do when the wind 
blows is to hold on our hats. That isn’t much trouble, is it? 

I wish the wind nev6r did more mischief than it did to 
Georgy and his hat. It sometimes carries away the chimney¬ 
pots, and even the roofs of houses, and tears large trees up by 
their roots. Do you know how fast a stormy wind goes ? It 
sometimes rushes by us at the rate of more than a mile a 
minute! And often, in the West Indies, it goes twice as fast! 
Isn’t it wonderful that everything in its path is not carried 
away? And vet here is my pet Lizzie, who is ten years old, 
and tells me that the very naughtiest and worst thing the wind 
ever did to her was when she once threw her favourite doll 
up into the air, as she 
had seen papa throw 
up the baby, to make 
it laugh; for the wind 
carried dolly away into 
a tree, where neither 
she nor her sister could 
reach it or shake it 
down. But what they 
couldn’t do, the wind 
did, for it soon after 
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blew dolly down, and Fanny, their dog, brought it home 
in her mouth. So the wind wasn’t even then so very, very 
naughty, was it now? 

But just think of sailors at sea. when the wind is stormy 
and fierce 1 That very wind which carried Mary’s doll into 
the tree out of her reach when she threw it up, and after¬ 
wards blew it down again, that very wind drove the water 
of the sea up into great hills and ridges, and filled the air 
with its salt spray. It tossed the great ships about as if they 
had been so many corks, 
driving them this way and 
that way just as it liked 
even when all their sails had 
been taken down. The masts 
creaked and cracked in 
it. The strong thick 
wood-work, that kept 

the water from getting 
into the ships and 
drowning all the 
brave sailors, 

^ v \ Xv. { 
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shivered and groaned as if it were full 
of fear and pain 1 And it howled, did 
the wind, so that the clever captain had 
to speak through a trumpet to make his 
voice heard as he told the sailors what to 
do. And it screamed through 
the rigging, did the wind, as 
if it were in a passion and 
wanted to tear everything to 
pieces! A terrible thing is 
a stormy wind at sea. We 
should never know how brave the sailors are, or learn to 
admire them as we do, if the wind were always soft and calm. 
We should never have our hearts made gentle and kind to 
them through pity, if they had nothing but summer sunshine 
and quiet seas to fight against upon the great waters. Even 
little Alfred here was all the better for losing his hat, when 
he felt grateful and kind to the good-natured schoolboy who 
fished it out. That’s the way of looking at these things, little 
folk, for it makes us patient and cheerful. 

Were you ever on a mountain-top when the wind blew 
strongly? I don’t suppose you ever were. That’s the place to 
see what the wind can do. We call it the angry wind, not 
because the wind is ever angry—that is but our way of speak- 
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ing of it, when we think only of the mischief and harm it 
does. When it breaks off the great boughs of the trees and 
hurls them away through the air; when it tears up the whole 
trees by the roots, and leaves them on the ground ; when it 
blows down houses and carries away their roofs and chimney¬ 



pots ; when it drives the waters of the rivers and streams to¬ 
gether, so that they come roaring, and rushing, and leaping, 
and covered with foam, sweeping away everything in their 
paths, even the bridges sometimes, and sometimes poor people’s 
little homes; when it carries with it great pieces of rock, and 
huge round stones, and trunks of great trees; a dreadful thing 
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is the wind then ! In some countries they often have what are 
called whirlwinds. Have you ever heard about them ? Oh! 
how dreadful they are. Sometimes they wreck great fleets of 
ships at sea; and on the land they blow down whole towns 
and villages, destroying many thousands of lives. We often 
see very little, tiny kinds of whirlwinds here, when the wind 

comes rushing at us round a 
corner, as if it had been hiding 
and waiting for us, and tries to 
lift us up and throw us down, 
but being too little for that, 
catches up bits of paper and 
dead leaves, straws and sticks, 
and, as if in spitefulness, drives 
them away in a cloud of dust 
that almost blinds us, whirling 
and dashing and scattering them 
about in every direction, just as a big, full-grown whirlwind 
would the ships and houses. But all the whi-le this wind is 
doing good for us, even then. Just as it was when it blew 
the straggling thorny brambles about these two little people 
in our picture who were out in it and didn’t at all like it. 
Just as it did when Ellen’s umbrella was carried away by it 
and dropped into the river, where it went spinning and sailing 
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away before it like a comical boat with a comical mast in the 
middle. The wind comes to us over great seas, and then it 
is a wet wind. It comes to us over sun-scorched deserts and 
wide sunny plains, and then it is a dry, warm wind; and 
when it comes to us from where ice and snow abound it is a 
cold wind, that makes us shiver even in our fur capes and 
great-coats. If you ask papa I dare say he’ll tell you how 
the strong wind clears away dreadful things in the air that 
you can’t see, and don’t know anything about, although they 
would make us all ill if they were allowed to remain; how it 
keeps the air from getting so hot that we could not live in 
it, and how it does many other good and wonderful things, all 
for our welfare, comfort, and happiness; things which you will 
know more about by-and-bye, when you are older and have 
been longer at school. Therefore I still say with that honest 
and hearty old miller, “Thank God for the good wind.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUT 

IN THE SNOW. 

-> 

J|T seems 
a cruel 
thing when 
we read, as 
we sometimes do, about 
poor little children lost 

in the snow. I remember 

one little girl who strayed away 
from home by herself, and 
would never perhaps have 
been found again alive 
had it not been for her 
dog. Good old Lion was 
the first to discover her, 
and by his barking told 
the people where she was. 

It is so easy to lose one’s way 
when everything is covered with snow; 
when we can't see the paths; when even 
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the iron lines of the railway are hidden by it, and the sharp 
wind sweeps it up over the hedges, and fills up the ditches 
with it, and makes even the river look so much like the land 
that you can scarcely tell one from the other. 

But the delights of summer would not be so dear to 
us if it were always summer. It is these cold, gloomy, cheer¬ 


less winter days, with their long dark nights, that make us 
know the goodness and loving-kindness of God in giving us 
the bright, warm, long days, with their leaves, flowers and fruit, 
their glorious sunshine, their sweet-smelling plants, and their 
soft, cool, gentle breezes. 

So we’ll welcome even the winter with smiles and content, 
and think of the snow gratefully as its feathery flakes come 
whirling and dancing about us in a kind of mazy dance. 
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When you are warmly wrapped up in your nice thick 
overcoats, you think how good and kind papa and mamma are 
to take such care of you, and love them dearly, as of course 
you should. And while they are wrapping you up so comfort¬ 
ably from the nipping cold and frosty air, God is taking care 
of the earth 
for you and 
them, by 
wrapping it 
up, too, in a 
nice, warm, 
thick, soft, 
overcoat of 
snow. If 
this were 
not done in 
some parts 
where it is 
very cold, 
there would 
be no trees, 
flowers, and 
fruit when 
the warm 
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weather came, for the frost would kill the roots and seeds 
from which they spring. It is this snow which makes us 
lose our way, that protects them and keeps in the warmth of 
the earth, and, as your Bible says, “maketh it bring 

seed to the 


give 

Why, if we had 
could the cattle 


torth, and bud, that it may 
sower, and bread to the eater.” 
no grass, and no corn, how 
and sheep, the birds, horses, and 
fed? We should 

' ^ ■■ 

and no flour and 

our cakes, pies, •inW 


other animals be 


have no bread 


and no flowers to 
at, and no trees to 
us from the heat 


shelter<^pP^^ * 
of the ^ 

There would not 
make us merry 

mas cards were in the shop win¬ 

dows, and Christmas carols sung, if it were not that even cold 
and snow are sent to us as friends and teachers; and when we 
look at the snow and feel how thoughtfully we are looked after, 
and how lovingly we are taken care of, we ought to do all 
we can to show that we understand Cod’s goodness and are 


be so much to 
when the Christ- 
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grateful for it; Don’t you think so? There is a picture I 
haven’t told you anything about; and it begins this chapter 
too. It is a picture of one of those cruel traps, which some 
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people set to catch wild animals. They snap with a spring 
directly they are touched, cutting the flesh, and often break¬ 
ing the bone, and holding the poor frightened, wounded, 
bleeding creature so tightly that it cannot get away, however 
hard and long it may struggle and strive. The sufferings of 
these poor animals must be terrible. Sometimes they are left 
in the trap until they die for want of food. Just think of it, 
my darlings, wounded and bleeding and half frozen with the 
cold; full of great pain, and in the winter when the nights 
are so long, and while the man who ought to come and kill 
them in the morning, to end their dreadful agony, is snug in bed 
and asleep, never caring about them! The trap in my picture 
is one of this kind, but the sufferings of the poor bird, who has 
been accidentally caught, are near their end. Foxes are very 
fond of birds; so fond that they can “eat them all up;’' and 
they are so cunning that they are not often trapped them¬ 
selves. This fox, you see, has found a meal already prepared 
by the cruel trap, and thinks it a very fortunate thing for him. 

I dare say you have often made snowballs, and held out 
your hand to catch the falling snow. I have. But have you 
ever caught the flakes of snow on a piece of dark paper and 
looked at them through one of those glasses that make them 
seem so much bigger than they are ? We call them magnifying 
glasses. If you have never done that, you don’t know what 
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lovely and very wonderful things snow-flakes are. Our artist 
has drawn a few of them for me to show you what they are 
like. They glitter in the light like beautiful silver ornaments. 
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Here they are. The snow is made of 
these, and we call them crystals. 

While we are snug and merry and 
comfortable in nice houses by warm 
firesides, we must never forget those 
who are out in the cold, who have no 
warm clothes and no houses, and no 
fires, and often even no food to eat. 
If we forget them our hearts will be 
harder than frost and ice can make the 
earth; the seeds of all goodness will no longer grow in us, 
and we shall never enjoy their fruits and flowers in 
the sweet pleasure of doing to others as God does 
to us. Even the birds want our care in the 
bitter winter time when they are often found 
dead in the snow, starved to death. Surely 
you’ll scatter your crumbs for the poor 
hungry creatures, as the little girls 
on the last and the next page are 
doing, and the poor little door- 
sweeper on a page before that. 

When Johnny’s great 
snowball was 
finished 
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he stuck some holly in it, and in the morning found all the 
berries gone. The starving birds had found and eaten them. 
“How hungry they were!” said Johnny. 
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Here is “ Little Toddlekins,” who, almost before he can 
walk on the ground, is yet able to have a very nice slide. 
Those who are older may do as the young lady does in the 



picture on our next page. Although the snow falls fast she is 
not in the least dismayed. She is carrying some food in 
her basket to the poor people who want it so very badly, and 
she is so warmed by thinking of the good it will do and the 
pleasure it will give, that she doesn’t mind the snow a bit. 
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Did you ever ride in a sleigh ? It’s a kind of carriage 
on skates instead of wheels. You will see one on the next 



page, passing a poor woman with a b^by, who stands by 
the road-side begging. Her little girl is picking up some 
pence which the gentleman has thrown out to them on 
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Not only birds and poor women and children, but animals 
of all kinds suffer from the winter cold. Here is a picture of 
wild deer in the snow; See how they plunge and struggle to. 



to the frozen snow, while the children in the carriage are 
quite pleased that their papa has been so kind, and love 
him, I am sure, 
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get out of the deep drift under the great overhanging rocks 
from which the large white icicles are hanging down. The 
winter must be very dreadful to them. Hark 1 how the poor 
homeless dog howls his misery. See how the travelling hawkers^ 
or g'psies, crawl along in the deep snow and dim grey light. 
Ughi how cold they must be in their little wooden houses or* 
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wheels; and when the bitter, fierce wind comes sweeping over 
the great white wastes, as if it would turn them all over, 
horses and houses and all, how they must long for the bright, 
warm days of summer, when they can camp out under the 
trees, and bask in the sunshine, instead of sitting by the little 
iron stove, knee to knee and shoulder to shoulder, all huddled 
together, shivering and gloomy. 
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usual haunts, 

sit upon the branches nearest the 

house, inviting you to scatter your 
crumbs. They are not at all particular what house they are 
near, whether it be a grand mansion with steps and terraces, 
with a park and gardens about it, or a cottage like that in 
the next picture; They are as well treated outside a poor 
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man’s cottage, with such a fireside as you see on this page, 
and with only rough palings and sheds near it, as they 
are outside a house with richly-furnished rooms, and garden 
terraces with stone seats, and a fountain to play when the 


weather is 
and the air 
ing. Cha- 
ness, and 
are as often 
the Chris- 
tage as in 
palace. The 
has but lit- 
spares what 


very hot 
wants cool- 
rity, good- 
kindness 
found in 
tian cot- 
a Christian 
poor man 
tie, and 
he can. The 
rich man 
gives from 
his riches, 
and can, of 
course, give more frequently and 
largely; but he is not, therefore, 
more kind, good, or charitable 
than the poor man is. 

But we must get in out of 
the cold, so come along; though 
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I have one more 
picture to show you 
before I end this 
chapter. If you don’t 
know when an ice fall 
is not a nice fall, you 
will when you see it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OUT IN THE FIELDS. 

<^^,UT in the fields, when 
the wind blows free, 
and we are as free as the 
wind. That’s the place 
for little ones to run and 
leap, and sing and shout, 
and do just as they like 
in, isn’t it? To pluck 
the wild flowers and the 
wild fruit, hear the wild 


birds sing, and the insects humming, and see the beautiful 

bright butterflies fluttering in the meny sunshine. That’s the 

place for us 1 If a naughty bramble pricks your plump little 
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^ n S er > or catc hes hold of frock 
111' and pinafore, as if it said, “ Here, 
don’t go away ; I want you ”— 
g|| | | why, what of that? It only 
adds to the fun, and makes our 
laugh the louder. But they do- 

■---- ————'' straggle about, don’t they ? those 

ragged bramble branches, in the wood especially. They cling 
to you and twist about you, and their sharp thorns are like 
hooks, tearing one’s clothes terribly* unless one is rather slow r 
and careful. Well, one must be slow sometimes, you know; 
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what they want you for, and, I hope you’ll pay attention to them. 
If you do, they will some day reward you with blackberries. 

I once knew a little girl who, when she was out in the 
fields, used to talk to the wild birds as they flew over her, and 
wish they would perch on her hand or head and be friends 



with her. But they never did. When she was younger she 
used to talk in the same way to the butterflies. She was 
often quite sad to think they did not understand her, as the 
dog and cat did. I showed her my tame bird, a canary. He 
came to me when I called, and would perch upon my hand or 
head, would take his piece of sugar from between my lips, and 
fly about the room and even in the garden without attempting 
to fly away from me. And I told her that if she had a tame 
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bird she might teach it to do as my bird did. She asked me 
if I had ever had a tame butterfly? I said, “No; nor a tame 
oyster,” upon which we had a good laugh together, and she 
threatened to beat me with a bunch of field flowers for making 
fun of her. She said it was nonsense to suppose that any¬ 
body could tame an oyster, and I was rather inclined to think 
so too. Then she told me she had a little brother and sister 



who used to talk to the snails. “ Did they ever tame one ?” 
asked I, and so we had another laugh, and again I was 
threatened with the flowers. There is another picture of her, 
flowers and all, on the opposite page, and on this page is a 
picture of the little brother and sister talking to a snail, who 
was walking out to enjoy the fresh air with its house on its 
back, and its long horns moving about as if it were feeling its 
way with them. It must be very convenient to carry one’s 
house about with one in that way. You can go out visiting 
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t without having to go a long 
way, in rain or snow perhaps, 
before you can reach home. 

That merry little maiden 
had another funny idea. She 
believed that wild animals 
) could talk to each other in 

some language we could not 

I 

\ understand. She said the birds 

\ always did. And I remember 

how she once showed me some 
sheep who were listening to 

^ what the birds said, which was 

a great deal, 
^ ^8%. for ^ took 

about half a 
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y ' , • . ^ dozen of them to say it. But 

the sheep, if they understood 

t ^ iem ’ ^ not seem t0 so * 
1 They only looked and listened, 

- . _4f **. and never said a word. 

What a number of beauti¬ 
ful wild flowers there are in 
the fields! I don’t wonder that the little folk love to gather 
them and make posies and wreaths of them. There’s the bind¬ 
weed, with its' large white flowers and long twining stems, that 
loves to grow under the hedges, and very pretty it looks in a 
wreath to put on the baby’s head. And then there are cowslips, 
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and buttercups, and daisies; the wild pea with its pretty 
blossoms, and the wild pink rose, which has thorns, remember. 
The wild honeysuckle, that grows along the hedges, and climbs 
the trees, and smells so very sweet, with its pink and white 
and yellow blossoms, is sure to be looked after, and so is the 
charming little scarlet pimpernel. And then there is the large 



scarlet poppy, that grows in the corn-fields where the little birds 
have such fine feastings, and the little children go to glean 
after the reapers; where the saucy crows are generally so very 
busy, destroying those enemies to the farmer’s crops, the grubs 
and worms and other destructive insects. Once when he was 
out in the hay-field, little Charley, seeing one of them hopping 
very near, opened his great blue eyes so widely as he asked 
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him, most seriously, and 
quite with a view to 
getting some useful in¬ 
formation, you know, 
“ What does ’oo want?" 
and the shining, black 
bird cocked his head on 
one side and looked at 
Charley with his bright 
eye without being a bit 
afraid of him, or of the 
little stick which Charley was holding in his hand. He seemed 
to know very well that Charley would not in any way hurt him. 
Here are some little girls who have made a wreath of 
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flowers and put it round the neck of their tame lamb. How 
the pretty creature trots after them as they pluck the daisies 1 
Just like a procession, isn’t it? On this page are a troop 
of little folk forming another procession. They are going 
home from the corn-fields where they have been gleaning. 

The front picture of this chapter is a very pretty one. It 



is a portrait of a small friend of mine—a gentle, kindly little 
creature, full of tenderness and pity for every living being that 
appeared weak or helpless. And so she was very kind to a 
poor little motherless lamb that the shepherd had given into 
her care, and would fain have shared with it every nice thing 
she enjoyed herself. She was a little disappointed sometimes, 
of course; we all are sometimes. The funny little creature would 
frisk about her, and play with her, but did not quite understand 
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drinking nice, sweet, warm milk from a wooden spoon, even 
when Eva—that was her name—took the greatest of pains to 
recommend it as “ so very nice.” In the same way, this little 
lamb was afterwards foolish enough to prefer grass to sugar 
candy. You see we all have different tastes. What one likes, 
another doesn’t, and that is what some little people—and big 
ones too, now and then—do not always understand. But here 
we come to the end of this chapter — which is, you know, 
like the gate in the picture below—a resting-place. 
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OUT IN THE STREETS. 



HERE is the roar of a great 
city in our ears, going up to 
a grey sky filled with the 
smoke of thousands upon 
thousands of chimneys. We 
are out in the streets. What 
a rattling of iron-covered 
wheels, and clattering of 
horses’ hoofs over the stones 
in the road 1 Here are coaches 
and carriages, carts, waggons, 
trucks, barrows, all kinds of 
vehicles, with all kinds of 
drivers. What a pushing and 
crowding of people upon the 
pavement 1 All sorts of people. Good people and bad people, 
wise people and stupid people; young and old, rich and poor, 
great and small, tall people and short people; some peaceable, 
happy, and contented; some grumpy, quarrelsome, and discon¬ 
tented ; merry people and miserable people; people who can’t 
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get enough to eat and people who can; people who have more 
clothes than they can wear, and people whose rags are scarcely 
enough to cover them. Isn’t it strange? Hurry, hurry, hurry; 
push, crowd, sqeeeze, elbowing out of the way—nobody seems 



to care for anybody here. Boys and girls are shouting the 
various things they have to sell. Shoe-blacks are calling out, 
“Clean your boots?” Crossing-sweepers are begging for cop¬ 
pers. What an uproar we are in! 

And yet how different it is up one of the side streets in * 
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that large square, where the 
tall green trees are growing, 
and the chirping and twitter¬ 
ing birds have nests in their 
branches, which wave over 
green grass, and neat gravel- 
paths, and flower-beds. Out 
of one of the houses, with its 
bright, clean, handsomely- 
curtained windows and 
snowy door-steps, comes a 
little girl with a couple of 




dogs—a big dog, grave and 
dignified; and a little dog, 
noisy and frisky. A nice 
little girl, carrying a basket. 
She goes down the side 
street into the roaring, 
rattling, dashing, pushing, 
hurrying crowds of the 
broad, noisy town thorough¬ 
fare, where she seems to be 
swallowed up and lost. Her 
dogs let their tails droop as 
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they run beside and behind her, keeping a sharp look-out, lest 
they should lose her or get into somebody’s way, or somebody 
should get in their way and kick them for being there. They 
know the kind of people that are met in a crowd. The big 
dog has lost his dignity, the little one his playfulness. They 

don’t like crowded streets, 
and I don’t mind telling 
you that, although I haven’t 
got a tail to show it with 
as they do, I am very much 
of their opinion. I fancy 
you don’t see the best sides 
of people when they are in 
a hurry and a crowd. And 
when I don’t see the best 
sides of people I am not so 
cheerful as I ought to be. 
Yes, as I ought to be—as 
we all ought to be; for in this world there are always plenty of 
reasons why we should be trustful and patient, grateful and con¬ 
tented, if we care to look for them, and these things beget that 
very wholesome condition of the mind which we call cheerfulness. 

We come to a place where the pavement turns round and 
falls back, where the people make a short cut from it across the 
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shut in a piece of waste ground, where some old houses have 
been pulled down. A ship at sea; a pine-apple, some pears, a 
piece of salmon, which he calls “ The Rich Man’s Dinner,” and 
a herring, which he calls “ The Poor Man’s Dinner,” are amongst 

the things he draws— 
after a fashion. Well, 
with a good appetite a 
herring may make a 
better dinner than a 
plate of salmon would 
without it. Many a 
cheap dinner is quite as 
good and quite as nice 
as a dear one. Herrings 
are enjoyable, and so is 
salmon, if both are well 
cooked, and the eater is 
of a contented disposi¬ 
tion. If he isn’t, neither 
well-cooked herrings nor well-cooked salmon will please him. 

There are plenty of little folk out in the streets: flower- 
sellers and paper-sellers, shoe-blacks and crossing-sweepers: but 
they are all, in one respect, like that little girl’s dogs—they: 
feel that the streets are not places to frisk about and gambol 
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in, so they are actively, seriously, and busily employed earning 
their livings. On page 94 is the market where they buy the 
watercresses which are sold in the streets. I know the place 
quite well; it is in Farringdon Street, London. 



What a wide difference there is between such a street as 
this in our picture above, and one of those narrow streets we 
find in old-fashioned villages, where the pathway is paved with 
pebbles and the roadway with bigger stones, shaped like kidney 
potatoes; where the little low shops and houses look as 
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if they were going to tumble down, they are so lop-sided and 
bulgy, and yet have stood in that way for more than a hundred 
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years, perfectly safe and thoroughly strong. There is no crowd¬ 
ing, or pushing, or shoving, to get along there. You seem to 
have the place all to yourself. Nobody is in a hurry there, 
and everybody seems to have plenty of time to think about 
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anybody and talk with everybody else. In a large city we pass 
thousands of people we never saw before and may never see 
again. Here we know each person we meet, and each person 
knows us. However poor and lowly you may be, you are some¬ 
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body here. In a large city, unless you are rich and great, you 
are nobody. Everybody ought to be somebody to everybody. 
Just look at this picture. Here is a poor, ragged, dirty little 
street Arab—a boy who was carried into the streets before he 
could walk into them, he was so little, and he has been in 
them ever since. He is always hungry, and often dinnerless, 
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tealess, and supperless. He is a beggar, and when I gave him 
a copper he bought something to eat with it, and sat on a 
doorstep to enjoy it, wishing with all his heart it were twice 
or three times as much—he was, you see, so very hungry. Well, 
with wistful, desperately imploring eyes, and ribs so plainly 
to be seen that you could count them, up comes to him 
a starving dog. Heaven bless the boy! He was somebody 
then, for he could touch my heart and bring the tears into 
my eyes. Quite half this starving beggar-boy’s humble meal 
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was given to the starving, begging dog. Then a woman with 
a little girl, very different from that other little girl with the 
dogs, for she was thin and pale, ragged and dirty, hungry and 
homeless, came by. She was looking out for some nook or 
corner in which they might hide themselves from the policeman 
and sleep, and as they passed the dog they envied it 1 Boy, 
dog, woman, and girl were all alike in this—the streets were 
their home, and they had no other! I tell you this, not, my 
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dears, because it is sorrowful, but because it will show you 
how much good we can do, and because to do good is the 
very best way in the world to make you contented with your¬ 
self, and therefore cheerful. We can’t be contented with our¬ 
selves while we hear of people who are starving out in the 
streets, if we do nothing to help them. But hark! there’s 
mirth and laughter in the street as well as wailing and woe, 
and children’s voices are loud in it. It’s Mister Punch, with his 
dromedary hunch, and his shrill, comical voice. He is the cause, 
and here he is, with all the people round him, banging about 
with his long wooden staff, calling for his dog “Toby” with 
the frill round his 
neck, and alto¬ 
gether behaving 
in a very extra¬ 
ordinary way, 
that makes every¬ 
body merry. 

Scarcely have 
we lost the voice 
of Punch and the 
laughing crowd 
before we hear 
another street 
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voice—a sad little voice, that has no more life in it than the 
noise of a machine has, and yet a child’s voice too. And 



here she is, with her poor mother, repeating wearily the same 
words all the long day through, “ Please to buy, ladies and 
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gentlemen; please to buy.” But the people pass on, one after 
the other, and pay no attention to her. The stockings she has 
knitted for sale in their bare garret-home may be strong and 
well made, but nobody seems to want them or cares to stop 
and look at them. Poor creatures I Presently we hear a fiddle, 
and see a poor blind man standing on the pavement playing 
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it; and then a street organ strikes up a merry tune, and some 
little ragged children, full of frolic, begin to dance to it. Halloo 1 


more music, and another crowd. A girl is dancing on stilts, 
while a shabby old man blows the pipes and bangs the drum. 

Now we leave the streets, with their bustle, their stories, 
their lessons, having come to the end of another chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OUT IN THE LANE. 


4#\0 you know, I am particularly fond of country lanes. Their 
ragged hedgerows and grass-grown banks, their ditches 
overgrown with weeds and adorned with wild flowers, their 
avenues of over-shadowirtg old trees, the fields and farm-lands 
beside them, the clean, whitewashed cottages, with their wooden 
palings and their bright little flower-gardens, and the great barns 


with their giant doors. 
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all have charms 



for me. I like to 
meet the brown- 
faced gipsy 
families wan¬ 
dering leisurely 
through them 
in their little caravans, or settling down 
under their rude tents for a night’s rest, or 
gathering sticks to make the supper-pot boil. 
I like to come upon a group of cottages round 
about a tiny church when the solemn twi¬ 
light is creep¬ 
ing over its 
small grassy 
churchyard and 
the grey, mossy 
old time-worn 
tombstones. I 
like to meet the 
rustic children 
coming home 
from school, 
or some merry, 
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noisy little folk having a donkey-ride, or gathering nuts or black¬ 
berries. And I like to meet the great waggons laden with the 
dead trunks of some grand old trees that will no longer rear their 
glistening green crowns in the forest. Never again will the 
birds sing sweetly in their clustering branches, or their leaves 
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bud and grow into their summer beauty. But they are 
still useful. As ships they will carry us over the great seas, 
help to build our houses, go to make our chairs and tables, 
and in a thousand different ways increase our comfort and 
happiness. I wish we all did as much good alive as trees 
do when dead. And I like to see the farm labourers having 
their dinners and taking their well-earned rest, enjoying 
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heartily their humble fare, with tremendous 

'r-y 7 * 

appetites that some people envy. There’s a poor 

man I sometimes meet who every morning, 
when you are in bed and fast asleep, along 
with most other people, is out in the lanes, carrying chickweed 

from the fields to the distant town he 
lives in, where he sells it for the cage- 
■ 3k. birds. Poor fellow! he works very hard 

for a very poor living. 

/w r There was a little girl that I once 

\ : mct * n a countr y lane. She was nursing 

Ian V I. a bab y w * tb a ^ Ov i n o tenderness that 

made me stop to talk to her, and she 
"-^|T was watching a pot hung from the 
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bough of a tree over a fire of dried sticks very carefully all 
the while, feeding the flames and keeping the pot boiling. 
She belonged, she said, to some gipsies, and was just like a 
very kind, and very little, mother. She had travelled nearly 
all over England, and, young as she. was, told me many things 
about my own dear old country that I did not know before. 
And soon after I was able to tell] her something that she did 

not know. Eor, making 
inquiries about her, I found 
that she was a lost child 
picked up by the gipsies 
somewhere in Warwick- 
shire. So I put in a news¬ 
paper what the gipsies told 
me about her, and soon 
found out her father and 
mother. You may guess 
how glad they were to have 
her back again. And I was 
glad too—very, very glad! 
For the gipsies were cruel 
to her, often beat her, kept 
her ragged and dirty, and 
gave her very little food. 
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Now she has a nice comfortable home, plenty of good food, kind 
parents, and loving friends. See how useful a newspaper is. 
But, after all, it was her goodness to the little helpless gipsy 
baby that made me take an interest in the child. Good and 



useful children always make kind friends. Another thing that 
pleases me in a country lane is the rush-fringed, weed-covered 
pond one is sure to find in it. It’s quite a little world in 
itself, is a pond. That’s where we first see the swallow, for 
there the insects it feeds on first appear; and there the little 
urchins catch sticklebats and newts, and float their home-made 
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to you. I often admire 
them when they come up 
out of the water into the 
grass, to bask in the 
warmth of the sun. And 


then how playful they are 
amongst themselves! I am not as fond of toads as I am 
of frogs; they are not nice to look at, and they live in dark 
places, make dreary, melancholy noises, and are poisonous. 


boats. There I find the earliest primroses, there the cattle 
drink, and there the frogs croak so loudly when solitude comes 
to them with the dark¬ 
ness. You are not afraid 
of frogs, I hope; they are 
quite harmless, and what 
beautiful colours they have, 


and, oh 1 how they can jump. 
And then what fine eyes they 
have 1 they seem to speak 
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Persons have tamed even toads, and one very clever man named 
Pennant, who made animal life his study, had one which lived 

with him upon very friendly 

terms for thirty-six years. 
Newts as well as frogs in¬ 


habit ponds. One very strange thing about 
these animals is that if they chance to get 
their tails or feet broken off and lost, fresh 

ones quickly take their places. What do 
you think^of that? But the shepherd is driving home the 
sheep; the sun has gone down, and the lane grows darker and 
darker. It’s time we were once more at home. 
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CHAPTER IX 


OUT BY THE SEA 


HAT a won¬ 
derful thing 


course you have seen it 
—nearly every one has. 


For fishing, for bathing, for 
boating, for gathering sea¬ 
weeds or collecting shells, 
for donkey-rides on the 
sands, and for scram¬ 
blings among 
the rocks it is 
delight- 
, ful. 
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Now, isn’t it? How pleasant it is to see the real ships go 
out, as the little children do in this picture 1 And how nice 
it is to dig up the sand with little wooden spades, and carry 
it about in little wooden buckets, and form canals and rivers 
in it, and build fortifications and castles with it, and make 
moats round about them for their protection! What could be 
nicer? And to walk about with naked feet in the warm, soft, 
loose sand, and through the cooling water, under the great 

cliffs that guard our 
good old land from 
stormy waves—that’s 
splendid! But be¬ 
ware of the tide that 
comes creeping and 
creeping up, higher 
and deeper, until at 
last it will be strong 
enough to carry you 
away, and quite deep 
enough to drown you, 
if you stay too long. 
But of course you 
will not. 

And, then again, 
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isn’t it now the very, very greatest pleasure there is in all 
the world to have a nice little boat, with masts and sails and 
a pretty little flag, and to see it on the water curtseying 
before the wind, and after a little fluttering uncertainty as to 
which way it will go, suddenly making up its mind and dart¬ 
ing' off just as if it were a real ship, with some real living 



a clever captain to give orders, and a sharp man at the 
helm to carry them out? And if little Horace cries because 
he thinks his toy ship has gone so far that he will never 
get it again, he’ll soon be consoled when the tide brings it 
safely home, just like a real ship that comes back after a 
long and dangerous voyage. 

How pleasant it is to stand on the shore and watch 
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the water rising and falling! Here the waves come sweep¬ 
ing on towards us, one rising behind another, row after row, 
all crowned with white foam as they curve up and rush 
onward, rising higher and higher as they get nearer to us, 
until at last, with a dash, the foremost are cast down in a 
shower of spray and foam, to run up the sands and rattle the 
stones and shells, and toss about the weeds, and twine like 
snakes of water in and out amongst the rocks, as if in sportive 
play. And then away they run back, to join more in-coming 
waves and have another hasty run, jump, and dash at us as 
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we stand upon the shore, laughing and running from and 
after them as merrily as they appear to be laughing and run¬ 
ning to and from us. And have you ever noticed, when the 
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sun is getting low 
in the sky, what a 
beautiful broad path 
of glittering light 
comes from it over' 
the calm sea 
down to your 
very feet? no 
matter where 
move to, for 
your feet it 
invited you to 
lovely that is 1 
thicklystrewn 


it is you may 
right down to 
comes, as if it 
tread it. How 
It seems to be 
with the bright¬ 
est of silver 
stars set in a 
broad widen¬ 
ing band of burnished 
gold. I’m sure little 
Harry and Sidney love 
the sea, as they sit 
watching the tiny boat 
they have made in their 
sea-side lodging. And 
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I think funny 
little Nelly does, 
as she looks so 
wisely over the 
top of papa’s 
opera-glass, and 


gravely says how 
much better she can 
see with it. But 
I’m not quite so sure 
about Johnny’s pre¬ 
sent opinion, for just 


as he had called out 
in great glee, “ ’Ook here; I caught a crab! ” the crab caught 
him. As to Baby, she’s too busy putting sand into her little 

brother’s sock to give attention to any less important subject. 

Are you fond of shrimps? They are caught in the 

sea, and I dare say you have seen the bare-legged shrimpers 
wading out into the waves with their nets 
at the end of long poles. Shrimps are 
caught not only so near the shore, but in 
nets of a different kind 
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far out at sea, as that little girl, whose picture is on the last 
page, could tell if she were here, for she has seen her father catch 
them. Below is a little picture of where she lives. Shrimps 
are curious creatures to see, darting and leaping about in the 
water. They are almost as quick as lightning, and if you 
try to catch them what do you think they do? Why, they 


throw up a cloud of 
selves, and then 
some little hol- 
the sand 
up, falling 
to the bot- 
them up 
them from 
You wouldn’t 
little things would 
you? And then there 


sand to hide them- 
drop down into 
low, so that 
they threw 
down again 
tom, covers 
and hides 
your sight, 
think such 
be so clever, would 
are oysters, crabs, and 


lobsters, and all kinds of fish that are caught in the sea, some 
of them very odd-looking and curious in their ways. And then 
there are the bold brave men who risk their lives to get them 
for us. Here we see them getting into their boats, and pushing 
themselves through the waves with their long poles until they 
get into water deep enough to make them float. Then putting 
up the sails to catch the wind, they speed away over the waves 
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as they rise and fall, 
tossing spray and 
foam before them. 
And presently, the 
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are large and some are small, others can fly to a great height 
and a long way, and some can only fly a little way and 
near the water. Their eggs are often taken away for food, 
and some people feed and clothe themselves and their little 
ones by selling the feathers and the oil they get from the 
birds. Some of these birds will settle down on the waves with 
their heads tucked under their wings and go to sleep, allowing 
themselves to be carried they don’t care where or how. There 
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somebody, and often startle little children quietly talking together 

down by the sea. The Petrel delights in storms, and will fly, 
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without resting, an immense distance. But the most curious 
of all sea-birds is one which can fly a very little. It makes 
a noise like that which a donkey makes; and is called the 
Penguin. A most astonishing thing is its house. This bird 
and its friends get stones and make them into walls with rows 
of rooms inside them and passages to get into them, and they 

have a door-way open¬ 
ing to the sea, and, 
because they haven’t 
got a door to shut it 
up with, they have 
sentinels who are very 
brave and watchful to 
see that no enemies 
get in to hurt their 
little ones. They sometimes take in lodgers too, birds that 
don’t belong to their family, and often have for nearest friend 
and neighbour the greatest of all sea-birds, a great white bird 
called the Albatross. 

Above is a picture of Penguins; aren’t they funny-looking 
birds, with their white bodies and dark backs? When they 
are standing, as they frequently do, all of a row, they look 
quite comical. 

Were you ever on the sea at night ? It seems very strange 
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and lonely to people who 
pass nearly all their lives 
on the land. To guide 
the sailors, and tell them 
which way to go in the dark, ships are fixed here and there 
where rocks or sands cause danger, ships which have very 
bright great lights burning all through the night. We call 
them lightships; and that you may know what they are like, 
below is a picture of one with the ships going by it. 

Down in the depths of these great waters of the world, which 
we call seas, live many hundreds of beautiful plants, weeds, and 
flowers, making delightful gardens for the fishes to swim about 
in. I dare say you have picked up weeds thrown up by the sea. 
Some poor people live by gathering and selling them, and as 
after a storm they are most plentiful, you may at such times 
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for them with 
carts and horses. 
How very differ¬ 
ently this young 
lady-artist makes 
the sea work for 
her ! She lives 
not by risking 
her life like the 
fishermen, or her 
health as the poor 
women do while 
gathering the 
tempest-driven 
weeds in 
the heavy 
rain, but 

quietly and pleasantly, listening to the 
birds singing songs to their little ones so 
lovingly and sweetly, and feeling the bright 
sunshine on the shore where trees and flowers 
grow, and the contented and happy bees hum 
their enjoyment as they go merrily by. 

Sometimes the land - birds are foolish 
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enough to fly over the sea as far as the swallows do, but 
then at last they fall into the water and are drowned. Here 
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is a little boy who has just found one of these poor drowned 
birds. How he pities it! 

But storm-time at sea is the most dreadful of all times. Then 
the wind blows in your face as hard as if it wanted to push your 
very teeth out. You can hardly breathe for it. Then the spray 
comes driving at you so fiercely, that the skin of your face 



smarts and you can scarcely keep your eyes open. Frightened 
mothers, wives, and children of the fishermen at sea, come as 
near the great, rolling, foaming waves as they dare, to watch for 
those they love, full of sharp pain and trouble. Only the 
strong steady gleam of the lighthouse lamps, or tossing light¬ 
ship, warns boats and vessels away from the rocks on which the 
mighty waves would soon dash them to pieces. Sometimes 
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barrels of tar are set fire to and go blazing up each in a glare 
of red light to serve as other warnings. But despite all that 
can be done, vessels are only too often wrecked, and the bodies 
of poor dead sailors are carried and swept along by the waves 
to be cast up all torn, bruised, and broken, on the shore. Here 



is another picture of such a wreck, near the shore, where the 
men are sending a rope through the air by means of what they 
call a rocket, a kind of firework like those you have seen let 
off on the fifth of November, only larger. By means of ropes 
and rockets, many poor creatures who would otherwise have 
been drowned have been brought alive to the shore. 

But ah ! how noble and brave, faithful and devoted, are the 
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generous men who, when there is a storm at sea, go out in a boat 
to save lives at the risk of their own ! They bring their boat* 
which is called a life-boat, to the place where it is wanted, on 
wheels, making the horse gallop as fast as ever he can. Their 
wives and children cling to them, crying and screaming. But they 
gently and firmly put them aside, and getting the boat into the 
water when the great waves are running back, bend to their oars 
to keep it from being dashed back again when they run in. And 
then begins their battle with the awful wind and waves, and oh 1 
how desperately they fight. Down they go deep under the 
water. Up they come more than half out of it. The great 
waves, that can smash the thick woodwork of the stoutest ship 
and bend great bars of iron, dash against them. The wind 
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thrusts at them with 
all its force and 
might, but slowly 
they make their way 
to where the blue 
lights of rockets, 
shooting up into 
the darkness to fall 
in a shower of 
sparks, tell them 
that there is a vessel 
in distress. Let us 
all pray to God for 
the brave life-boat 
men when stormy 
winds are howling above the foaming waves. Once there 
was a noble creature that came rolling over and over with 
the waves until at last it reached the shore, bearing with it 
a little child, the only human being saved from the wreck 
of a large vessel full of people. This strong, faithful, devoted 
creature was a dog, a large black dog. I loved dogs better 
than ever when I read that story, and I always did love them 
very warmly. I have somewhere read of how a poor little 
cabin-boy, on a sinking ship, clung to the rigging of the mast 
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so long, that at last he could no longer feel his hands. He 
was half dead with fatigue when the life-boat reached him, and 
the men in it called to him to jump. He looked down with 
his little white face and tearful blue eyes, but was too weak to 
speak or move. There was not a minute to spare. Up sprang 
one of the brave boatmen, clutched him in his strong grasp 
and jumped with him into the boat, which got away only just 
in time to escape destruction with the vessel. Now what do 
you think the poor little fellow was holding in his hand? A 
little canvas bag full of foreign shells that he was taking home 
for his little brothers and sisters. How these shells must have 
been prized 1 

But now the sea is calm and the sun is getting low, and 
our chat is losing its cheerfulness, so I think we’ll close the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 


OUT BY THE RIVER 


■JS^pJHAT a changeful, beautiful 
thing a river is 1 Now it 
runs dark, and deep down, be¬ 
tween high banks, then it sparkles 
along the sunny green slopes, or 
murmurs in the soft, dim green 
light of the woodland. Sometimes 
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it leaps over the cliffs into dark rocky halls, flashing, roaring, 
and foaming. Then, rippling and chattering softly, it glides 
across fertile plains, and down into deep valleys. Now it gently 
waves the fragile water-plants that grow in it. Then it breaks 
off and carries away great pieces of rock, and sweeps down nearly 
everything that dares to oppose it. Sometimes it is swift, some¬ 
times slow, now smooth as glass, and 
now with its waves foaming and leap¬ 
ing almost like those of a sea. Its 
bright waters reflect everything on its 
banks—people, trees, weeds, flowers, 
water-mills, and farmhouses, the 
streets of the town, the boats that 
float upon its silvery breast, the 
mountains and hills that rise above 
it—everything. Little Polly bending 
over it, with a twig for a fishing-rod 
and a bent pin for its hook, sees her chubby little face in the 
water; and that tender-hearted darling, Tiny Tommy, toddling 
down to feed, and not kill, the happy little innocent fishes, does 
the same. The beautifully-coloured little kingfisher as it darts 
about over the river, with keen eye and sharp beak, snapping 
up insects and catching small fishes, is reflected too; and so 
is Johnny, who, in reply to the good mother who kindly told 
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and so he found out that he 
liked it not. Here you may 
see why Johnny, as he went 
home drenched with water and 
covered with mud, did care, after 


him not to go too near the river 
because the bank was broken, 
said daringly he didn’t care, and 
saucily told his little sister that 
he would go just as near the 
edge as he liked. So he did. 



It was a good thing that 
he wasn’t drowned. I am almost 
as fond of a river as the ducks 
are, who are quite at home in 
the water, and so are even the 
fluffy little ducklings as they 
swim about in it; and so noisily 
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are they expressing their 
del ight, that one sober old 
duck lifts up its head and 
looks down upon them with 
grave reproof. Then there 
are beautiful avenues of 
shadowy trees upon the 
river-banks. How delight¬ 
ful it is to walk through 
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them, listening to the noises of the river as it sings, in chorus 
with noises of the leaves, many songs that seem like one. And, 

again, how pleasant it is to 
hear the water as it comes 
tumbling down over the 
rocks 1 Splashing, dashing, 
and throwing up its glittering 
spray, it looks as clear and 
bright as crystal, running un¬ 
der, over, in, out, and round 
about them, as if in a merry, 
merry game of hide and seek. 

And to see it leap! Just for 
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all the world as if it had delight in leaping, and came along 
that way expressly to enjoy the fun of it. 

And then there is sunset on the river, when all the deep 
and pale golden, crimson, pink, and purple clouds in that part 
of the sky where the sun goes down are reflected so brilliantly 
in the water, although everything else has grown coldly dark 
and grey. It is just as if the sun loved the river, too, and 
smiled upon it last of all before it went away. And presently 
the moon and stars will look down upon it, and will see 
themselves reflected on its calm surface, while the wind is 
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sighing in the rushes as if in sadness, and not another sound 
will break the solemn silence. Again, when morning comes, the 



first gleam of sunrise that appears 
in the eastern sky is also the first 
reflected in the river. The river has 


its flowers, too, and very beautiful 
they are. Have you ever noticed 
how numerous the plants are that 
grow in the river? Have you ever 
considered what a great number of 
living things there are in the river? 

Not only are fishes born in the 
river, but insects emerge from very 
tiny little eggs floating upon it, and 
after living in the water for a little 
time they climb out of it, up the 
rushes or water-plants. Then the 
sun dries them, and their wings begin 
to grow, until presently they fly about in 
the sunshine, brilliant and beautiful in blue 
and crimson, scarlet and white. Such are what 
you call dragon-flies, and I dare say you have often 


noticed them when you have been out by the river. 


And the swans on the river! How gracefully they glide 
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some water- 
fowl comes 
near, and 
then, snap! 
he’ll have it 
to kill and 
eat, unless 
it escapes, 
wounded per- 



along! What a sharp look-out the mother swan keeps, lest harm 
should come to her little ones 1 How fierce and angry she is 
when a dog is near, especially if the intruder barks at them 1 
I’d advise that dog to take care, for these birds are some¬ 
times very dangerous to their enemies. But so are their 
enemies to 
them. There’s 
that cunning 
foe the fox, 
for instance. 

He will steal 
down to the 
river some¬ 
times and 
hide until 
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haps, or like the fortu¬ 
nate bird in my picture, 
with only the loss of its 
feathers. Little Mary once 
picked up a poor duck¬ 
ling that had been hurt 
in that way. She took it 
home and nursed it until 
it was well, 

when it used to follow her about just like 
a dog. Even a duck is grateful for kindness. 

Are you fond of fishing? I can’t say 
I am. To me the sport seems a 
cruel one. So I must confess I 
am rather inclined to smile 
when some of my little 
friends, the anglers, 
meet with disasters 
of the kind shown in 
my pictures on this 
page and 
the 
next. 

A slip 
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from the bank into shallow 
water, or the loss of a rod 
or two, with perhaps a hat 

or a basket, doesn’t make 

me very melancholy. 

The little fellow you see 

on this page was always a greedy boy. Even when he went 

fishing in the river he wanted to catch more fish than any 

other boy did. So he had 
a bright idea. He got two 
rods, and sat down between 
them, in this way. “ Isn’t 
it jolly 1 ” he cried. But it 
wasn’t; for it so happened 
that each hook had a bite 
at the same time, and he, in trying to get the two fishes, 
lost both, with his hat and the rods in the bargain. Greedy 
people are often served in this way. 
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How cattle enjoy the refreshing coolness of water when 
the sun is hot above them at noon, and there is hardly any 
protecting shade to be found! They seem then 

almost as fond of the water as the ducks and 
ducklings are, unless the teasing stinging 
insects are too numerous, as over the 
river they often are. And how fond 
some dogs are of swimming 
in the river, and what 
capital swimmers 
they are, and how 
often they 
save the 
lives 
of 


drowning people! I should like to see a list of all the people 
who have been saved from drowning by dogs. You may be 
quite sure that it would be a very long list, even if it were 
only a list of the lives they saved in a few years. 
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The very little girl shown in the picture opposite would never 
have been the nice big girl she now is, if dear old “ Nellie,’' 
her brother Charley’s dog, had not caught hold of her dress as 
she was slipping down the bank into the river. How frightened 
the little darling was, and how often now, when she is fondling 
“ dear old Nellie,” does she ^tell the story of its saving her 
life when, with her two brothers, she was out by the river 1 
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OUT IN THE WOODS. 

“jj^OUND away, delighted 
^ little folk! out and ( 

r away with a shout 

' into the merry green 

wood, where the nim¬ 
ble brown rabbits are 
frisking: so gaily, and 
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the little brown squir¬ 
rel, with his bushy 
big tail, is leaping so 
swiftly from bough to 
bough; where lovely 
wood-pigeons coo so 
softly; where wild birds 
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sing their sweetest songs, and the deer rest in ferns tall 
enough to hide from us all but their pretty heads. There, 
owls hoot when the darkness comes on; and pheasants and 
partridges whirr up from the tall grass; and their dreadful 



enemy the fox sneaks away into its hiding-place when it 
hears us coming. 

The wood is full of ferns and flowers and plants of all 
kinds, and is full, too, of all kinds of birds. They are twittering 
and chattering and singing, and making funny little noises, on 
almost every bough. There are hawks that make themselves 
the terror of the wood, they are so fierce and cruel; and kites 
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whose bodies we^sometimes find half hidden in the tall grass. 
There are nightingales, whose songs sound so delightfully when 
all the other birds are in their nests and fast asleep; and neat, 
plump little wrens, always busy and happy; and lively little 
golden-crested wrens, that love the wood’s deep gloom and 
solitude. The merry little water-ousel is there, close to the 
river that "runs [through the wood, where he dives after little 
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there, too, is that cunning, patient angler, 
the heron, standing with its long legs in 
the water, so still that you might easily 
fancy it was not alive, until suddenly out 
jerks its long neck, and down goes its 
strong bill, and up it brings a fish for 
itself, or for the young ones in its nest, to eat. 

Little worlds of insects live here in the forest, creeping 
things and flying things, the stories of whose very curious 
lives fill many a book which, when you are a little older, I 
think you will be glad to read. Moths, butterflies, honey¬ 
seeking bees, busy ants, and all kinds of spiders in all sorts 
of wonderful webs live here. Here violets and bluebells nestle 
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between the twisting roots of the 
great old trees, which have mosses 
like velvet covering them with 
beautiful colours. In open parts of 
the wood van-loads of merry chil¬ 
dren are sometimes seen, brought 
out from the dull smoky town to 
have a gleeful holiday under the 



green leaves. Then indeed 
does “ the wood ring out 
with song and shout,” and 
all the wild animals are 
startled by their merry 
noises. There are hundreds 
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of them sometimes let loose here, and it would do your hearts 
good to see them enjoy themselves. They will go home to 
talk about that holiday all through the year. So much good 
does it do them. 

These loving little rabbits, who had lain down side by side 
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for a quiet rest, were startled and scared away by their laughter. 
The quiet student you see in this picture, who had thrown 
himself down at the foot of some gigantic beech-tree to enjoy 
a book, moved away to seek a more lonely spot. There 
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are rustic bridges in the wood where the river runs, and 
waterfalls where the rocks are, and grasses so numerous that 
it is only by gathering one of 
each sort that you can find 
out their number. It 


walk, or a book, or a picnic party. Acorns are 
thick under the woodland’s mighty oaks that 
we build our great ships with, and well does the 
active little squirrel know where to find these 
smooth oval nuts in their pretty embossed cups. 

Acorns never grow under the parent trees, and 
so it is the business of our friends the squirrels to 
carry them away to places where they will fall and take 
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root, to spring up and become great oak-trees themselves. 
Here are nuts which the squirrels love to crack, and honey¬ 
bearing flowers for the bees to suck, and berries which the 
birds find sweet and good. Here the glossy ivy covers up great 
barren old trees, climbing their [trunks, and clothing their 
boughs, and hanging down from them in strings of fluttering 
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leaves that swing in the wind. Here the honeysuckle makes 
the air smell so very pleasantly, and the streams run in 
caverns of green leaves amongst boughs all twisted and tan¬ 
gled, while great branches of trees meet above them, making 
a roof through which even the sunlight can scarcely pass. 

I like to hear the 
noisy little ones play¬ 
ing at hide-and-seek in 
the wood ; but I dare 
say the rabbits are of 
a different opinion, and 
think when they are 
at home amongst the 
trees we ought to be at 
home in our houses, 
and not out in the 
woods disturbing them 
at their business or play. Rabbits are very quick to hear, 
and directly any suspicious sound comes near them, up they 
go on their long hind legs, and up go their long ears, and 
after listening a second or two, to find out where and what 
the noise is, suddenly up go all their little tufts of tails, and 
just as if they cried out, “Somebody’s coming!” off they start. 
Away they run, some this way, some that way, and some 
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the other, helter-skelter, scampering and scuttling away, tum¬ 
bling one over the other, just as you see them in the picture 
on this page rushing away to seek their hiding-places. 

They are not a bit like your tame rabbits, are they? 
Their ears are held up, not down, and their fur, as you know, 
is all brown, and not different colours like that of the tame 
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rabbits that live in the hutches little boys and girls are so 
fond of making for them. But rabbits and birds, wild deer 
and foxes, creeping things and flying insects and woodland 
wanderers grow tired as the day wanes. Then comes sunset 
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then follows daybreak in the woods, when gleams of golden light 
tinge the boughs and rouse the birds, that pour forth their notes 
of joy to welcome the rising sun. All these changes we shall 
not see unless, indeed, we pass the night here in the woods, and 
that we must not do. Our beds are waiting for us, and when we 
kneel beside them— 

“ Let us give thanks, with grateful soul, 

To Him who sendeth all, 

To Him who bids the planets roll 
And sees a sparrow fall. 

! “ While sunshine lights the boundless sky 

• And dew-drops feed the sod— 

While stars and rainbows live on high, 

Let us give thanks to God.” 


| And now, my dear little companions, I must say good night! 
and good-bye! for this is the last chapter of your “ Out and 
About Book.” 
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Elghteenpenny Books. All Illustrated throughout, and containing Stories 
for Young People. Published at is. 6d. each. 


Three Wee Ulster Lasses. By James 
Greer. 

Little Queen Mab. By L. C. Silke. 

Up the Ladder. By Sibella B. Edgcome. 
Faith’s Father. A Story of Child Life in 
London Byways. By F. M. Holmes. 
By Land and Sea. By S. F. A. Caul- 

FEILD. 

The Young Berringtons. By the late 
W. H. G. Kingston. 

Tom Morris’s Error. By Emma Leslie. 
And other Stories. 

Jeff and Leff. The Story of Two Poor City 
Arabs ; and other Stories. 


Worth More than Gold. By Julia God¬ 
dard. And other Stories. 

Through Flood—Through Fire. By Henry 
Frith. 

The Chip Boy; and other Stories. 

The Girl with the Golden Locks. By the 

Hon. Zoe Plunkkt. . 

Roses from Thorns. By Mrs. A. H. Mar¬ 
tin. 

les, Baggies, and the Emperor. By 

LARA MATEAUX. 

Stories of the Olden Time. By M. Jones. 
Dick’s Hero; and other 8tories. By Sarah 
Pitt. 



Shilling Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stories 
for Young People. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, is. each. 


Seventeen Cats: A Tru6 Story of 
Mammy Tittleback and her Family. 

Thorns and Tangles. By Charlotte 
S. Abbey. 

The Cuckoo in the Robin’s Nest. By 
Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

John’s Mistake. By Mrs. D. Nasmith. 

Pearl's Fairy Flower. By S. T. A. 
Radcliffe. And other Tales. 

The History of Five Little Pitchers 
who had very Large Ears. By 
Madeline Bona via Hunt. 

Diamonds in the Sand; and other 
Stories. By S. T. A. Radcliffe. 

Surly Bob. By L. C. Silke. 


The Giant's Cradle. By S. T. A. Radcliffe. 
Shag and Doll. By L. C. Silke. 

Aunt Lucia’s Locket; and other 8tories. 
By Ruth Mitchell. 

Among the Redskins. By the late W. H. G. 
Kingston. 

The Ferryman of Brill; and other 8tories. 

By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 

Harvy Maxwell; and other Stories. 

Magic Mirror, The. By the Author of “Aunt 
Tabitha's Waifs.” 

The Cost of Revenge. By the Author of 
“Ned Wilton’s Victory.” 

Clever Frank. By the Author of “ Maid Mar¬ 
jory.” And other Stories. 

A Banished Monarch. By Jeanie Hering. 
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Selections from Cassell Sr Company's Publications. 


ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

(Continued). 

The Library of Wonders. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Illustrated throughout 

Wonderful Adventures. Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 

Wonders of Animal Instinct. Wonderful Escapes. 

Wonders of Architecture. Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill. 

Wonders of Acoustics. Wonders of Water. 


Sixpenny Story Books 

Stories by well-known Writers, 
Henry Wood. Mary Howitt, & 
Little Content. 

The Smuggler's Cave. 

Little Lizzie. 

Little Bird. 

The Boot on the Wrong Foot. 

Luke Barnicott. 

Little Pickles. 

The Elchester College Boys. 


, All Illustrated, and containing Interesting 
including the late W. H. G. Kingston, Mrs. 
c. &c. In handsome coloured boards, 6d. each. 
The Boat Club. 

The Delft Jug. 

Helpful Nelly ; and other Stories. 

My First Cruise. 

Lottie’s White Frock; and other 
8tories. 

Only Just Once; and other 8tories. 

The Little Peacemaker. 


The Child’s Life of Christ. Complete in one handsome Volume, 

with nearly 300 Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

The Child’s Bible. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 830 pp. 125 th 
Thousand . Cloth, gilt edges, £ 1 is. Cheap Edition , small 4to, price 7s. 6d. 

Mission Life in Greece and Palestine. By Mrs. e mma 

Raymond Pitman. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Heroines of the Mission Field. By Mrs. emma Raymond 

Pitman. Illustrated throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

The Dingy House at Kensington, illustrated, price 3 s. 6d. 
Jane Austen and her Works. By Sarah tvtler. with steel 

Portrait and Steel Title. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Better than Good, a Story for Girls. With Four Full-page Illustrations. 

By Annie E. Ridley. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

What Girls Can Do. By Phillis Browne. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

St. George for England; and other Sermons 

preached to Children. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 5 s. 

The Three Homes. A Tale for Fathers and Sons. By F. T. L. Hope. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Romance of Trade. By ’ h. r. fox-bourne. illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 
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Little Folks. C 3s. 6dl 


IlJLUgTR/TED MaQ/^I^IE fOI^ GfIRLg AND BoY£. 


“Little Folks.—A n excellent monthly.” 
— Times. 

“Little Folks is as high in merit as it is 
wide in scope.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Little Folks aims not only at informing 
the young, but also at inducing them to become 
contributors.”— Daily News. 

“Little Folks is charming alike in its 
engravings and stories.”— Standard . 

“Little Folks is out of sight the best 
children's magazine we know.”— British Quarterly 
Review. 

“ Little Folks is at the head of English illus¬ 
trated Magazines for Children.”— Queen. 

“ Little Folks is one of the best, if not 
the best, of the magazines for children now 
published. ”— A thencrum. 

“Little Folks is among the very best of all 
the numerous children’s magazines that are now 
published. Many of the woodcuts are really quite 
charming little works of art”— Academy. 

“Every one ought to know by this time that 
Little Folks is the best magazine for the 
little ones which has yet appeared. ”— Graph ic. 


“Little Folks disarms criticism. It is so 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
was designed, that nothing but praise can be 
accorded alike to the matter whicn is provided 
for youthful readers, and the exquisite pictorial 
cuts.”— Civil Service Review. 

“ If any father of a family—of ages ranging 
from eight to fifteen years—knows how to spend 
sixpence a month in literature to better purpose 
than in the purchase of Little Folks, we 
should be glad if he would enlighten us. Our 
verdict upon the volume cannot, in short, be 
better expressed than in the hackneyed formula, 
1 No family should be without it' ”— Literary 
World. 

“The praise of Little Folks is among all 
the critics as THE PERFECT IDEAL OF A 
MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG.”— Glasgow 
Mail. 

“Little Folks surpasses all competitors for 
thorough-going fun and real interest. It is a sort 
of book to make little eyes sparkle with delight 
when awake, and to set little minds dreaming 
pleasantly when asleep.”— The Sword and Trowel. 


*** The Half - Yearly Volumes of the Enlarged Series of LITTLE FOLKS 
each contain a Coloured Frontispiece, and nearly 500 Illustrations. 
Bound in Coloured Boards, 3 s. 6 d. each; or clothe gilt edges , 5j. each. 

“ In the Volume of LITTLE FOLKS every kind oi topic which can interest every kind of 
juvenile appears to be dealt with, and we can perceive throughout tales of adventure and merriment, a 
wealth of pleasantly-communicated knowledge, and many a moral lesson presenting an unwonted aspect 
of cheerfulness. Pretty verses, comic sketches, and graver pictures, hunting narratives for boys, gentle, 
genial idyls for girls, with occasional larger type for the nursery, and music for the drawing-room, are 
amongst its varied attractions.”— Public Opinion. 


CHEAP EDITION, price Is. 6 ( 1 . 

The Little Folks’ History of England. 

By Isa Craig-Knox. With Thirty Illustrations. 

“ The author of this little History of England has evidently all the qualities for interesting young 
minds. She obviously understands the way of addressing little folks and gaining their attention, while she 
has avoided the opposite error of writing in a style too simple and childish to stimulate curiosity, or to 
encourage exertion. The illustrations are excellent”— Educational Times. 


•2T To be obtained of all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers. 


Cassell & Company's Complete Catalogue, containing a List of Several 
Hundred Works, including — 


Bibles and Religious Literature. 
Childrens Books. 

Dictionaries. 

Educational Works. 


Fine Art Volumes. 
Handbooks and Guides. 
History. 

Miscellaneous. 


Natural History. 
Poetry. 

Serial Publications. 
Travel and Adventure. 
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